







- by Brenda Patoine 

§ A new procedure for pre- 
registratior this fall is aimed at 
“improving adviser-student rela- 
tions and the adviser system in 
general,” Registrar Maureen 
McNamara said Wednesday. 

Students will no longer be 
competing for required courses 
at the actual pre-registration in 
Ross Sports Center. Instead re- 
quired courses will be computer 
processed by the registrar's office 
prior to registration, according 
to the focus filled out by stu- 
dents and advisers during the 
week of Oct. 17. On Nov. 12, 
students will compete onlv for 
electives in the normal first- 
come, first-serve principle ac- 
cording to McNamara. 

The new system, McNamara 
said, will involve computer- 
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The Outrageous Obstacle Course 


The 4th Annual Dorm Daze kicked off on Saturday with the “Outrageous Obstacle Course.” Dorm Daze teams 
participated in the event to accumulate points for the continuation of Dorm Daze to be held October 12-15. 

The “Dark Green” team, representing North Campus and Founders Hall, accumulated the most points for the day: 
Rusty Miller and Chris DiCicco ran the fastest Dorm Daze times at 1:28 and 1:14. The course was later open to individuals 
to test their speed. The unofficial record for the day was set by Peter Moon. Moon completed the course in 1:13. 


printed forms which will be 
issued to advisers and completed 
in individual meetings with stu- 
dents. The procedure will shift 
the responsibility of returning 
completed forms to the Regis- 
trar’s Office from students to 
their advisers. 

In th: past, students received 
cards via campus mail and were 
expected to meet with their advi- 
sors to discuss their potential 
schedules. An adviser’s signature 
was necessary before the cards 
could be processed by the Reg- 
istrar’s Office. 

McNamara said the office had 
been experiencing problems 
with students who hadn't gotten 
the proper signatures, or who 
were forging the signatures 
themselves. This problem would 


be alleviated, McNamara said, 
since the advisers themselves will 
have the final responsibility of 
returning the cards. Since the 
forms will be computer-pro 
cessed students who haven't met | 
with advisers during the assigned 
period may encounter: serious § 
problems in trying to obtain the 
classes they need or want. 

The new system, McNamara 
said, will ensure that students 
who have followed the correct 
procedure will get their required 
courses. “It’s the students we're | 
looking out for,” McNamara said. 

The administration, McNa- 
mara said, is “always looking for § 
ways to improve the registration § 
procedure.” She is confident that 
the change “will make a much 
smoother system.” 
































by Marybeth Scriven 
St. Michael’s students don't 
want to share their pool, accord- 


| ing to the General Assembly. On 


Sept. 27, the Student Associa- 
tion passed a motion denying 
the Swim Master’s Club their 
request for extra pool time. 
The club is a group of local 
citizens who use the Ross Sports 
Center pool during non-student 
hours. A representative from the 
organization appeared before the 
S.A. a week prior to the vote to 
request the additional time. 
According to Brian Cum- 
mings, S.A. athletic chairman, 
the first priority of the G.A. is to 
the students. Cummings said that 
the students would not benefit 


PV expands audience and content 











by L. Rybicki 

For many years St. Michael’s had what is 
referred to as a “closed circuit” radio station 
which limited the audience to those peo- 
ple who were able to plug-in to the circuit 
system. In 1973 it was decided that. the 
school would apply to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for an educational 
FM allocation. The license was granted and 


during the summer of that same year con- 


struction of a 10-watt transmitter located 
on north campus began. In the fall of 1973 
on channel 204 frequency 88.7 megahertz 
under the call letters WWPV-FM, St. Michael's 
College was born into radio broadcasting. 

In 1976 students and administration 


decided to apply for a license which would 


Due to much red-tape, however, a license 
not granted until 1980, by which time 
ring costs had eliminated the feasibility 
10,000 watt station for the school. St. 


aaa See 


Michael's then re-applied for a license that 
would allow them to reduce their power 
output to 100 watts. (This was appropriate 
as the FCC had just passed a regulation 
requiring all 10 watt stations to increase 
power to a minimum of 100 watts.) That 
license was granted on Aug. 25, 1982 and 
construction of this new transmitter brought 
headaches from the start. 

The parts were first late arriving and the 
new transmitter was not finished until late 
in the fall. The other parts necessary for 
broadcast did not arrive until late Decem- 
ber. Second semester started and St. Michael’s 
was still without a station. When all was set 
and the new WWPV-FM at 100 watts was 
ready to go in February, a defective micro- 
chip located in the transmitter burned out 
which meant re-ordering parts. Service was 
not restored until the beginning of April. 

This year, with troubles at a comparable 
minimum, the station is running smoothly. 


Besides what Chris McClure, faculty advi- 
ser to the station, refers to as a “lack of 
hardware,” support for the station is grow- 
ing each day and the administration has 
been playing an active role in the support. 

“Because we now broadcast at 100 watts,” 
said McClure, “the voice of St. Michael’s 
College radio now encompasses the entire 
Burlington area.” The administration sees 
this and realizes that it, coupled with the 
school’s growing reputation, means that a 
quality radio station means greater visibility 
for the school and can enhance the school’s 
reputation. 

News and sports departments have been 
established and there is talk around the 
station of broadcasting some of the school’s 
hockey games and possibly church services 
from the school chapel on Sunday morn- 
ings. Special attention is being paid to 
refurbish the station’s album collection. 

McClure said, “We're improving every day.” 


St. Michael’s College Winooski, VT 05404 


(photo by Chrissy Burits ) 






for local swim group 


from Swim Masters. 

Cummings said the group 
would infringe upon student 
time. “The students are paying 
tuition, they have a right to use 
the pool whenever they want,” 
he said. Another reason for deny- 
ing their request, he said, was 
the lack of student gain. 

Swim Masters’ can still use the 
pool during their original hours. 

A motion was passed which 
will require outside groups to 
go through proper channels 
before appealing to or speaking 
before the S.A. The group must 
first speak to the department 
head involved. If the department 
head grants permission, they can 
then approach the S.A. 

In other business, Peter Abell, 
S.A. treasurer, reported that the 
budgets have been submitted. 
Abell said the request, totaling 
$113,000, must be cut to $90,750. 
He said hopefully the budget 
will be submitted to the S.A. for 
approval within two weeks. 

The Facilities Committee re- 
ported that there are still some 
triple rooms on campus. Town- 
houses with openings must see 
Joe Snee, director of housing. 
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Liddy discusses 


by (.M. Cosentino 

Gordon Liddy, one-time staff 
assistant to former President 
Richard Nixon spent four and a 
half years in prison for perform- 
ing duties for Nixon. Friday, he 
spoke about U.S. weaknesses and 
positive aspects of spying at the 
University of Vermont’s Patrick 
Gym. 

In the first portion of his 
speech, he discussed the U.S. vs. 


Soviet Union military weapon 
statistics, saying the U.S. has fallen 
behind. He said five years ago 
we had an advantage in missiles 
because ours were more accu- 
rate, but in a ‘business as usual’ 
deal, we sold them the com- 
puter capability to make their 
missiles more accurate. He 
stressed that the Soviets have 
the second best tank in the 
world, the West Germans have 
the best, while this country’s 


S.A.M. adapts new 
name and philosophy 


by Lauren Boucher 

The Society for All Majors, 
S.AM., is off to a very optimistic 
start. It no longer will be referred 
to as the Society for Advanced 
Management because the new 
society would like to gear itself 
for all different career areas, said 
Mary Kay Schiller, president of 
S.A.M. 

According to Schiller, through 
programs, activities and speak- 
ers, even those people with 
undecided majors will be able 
to narrow down what they want 
to do. 

Laurie Ruddy, a member of 
S.A.M., said the organization has 
been downplayed in the past 
and the first meeting of S.A.M. 
this year was an improvement. 

Schiller said there is a lot of 
“new blood” this year. At the 
first meeting, 25-30 people at- 
tended and a majority of those 
were first-year students. The 
Society is beginning with ten 
members from last year. The offi- 
cers of $.A.M. are Mary Kay Schil- 
ler, president; BJ. Hull, vice 
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“Flippy Floppy” 


‘Jazz Over Easy” 





Craig Croukshank 


president of membership; Diane 
Beradino, vice-president of pro- 
grams; Sue Amrhein, secretary 
and Peter Abell, treasurer. 

A number of different pro- 
grams will be run by S.A.M. this 
year, said Schiller, including 
“Women and Business Night,” 
“Dress for Success,” and a “Fac- 
ulty Hobby Night.” Dan Beards, 
a marketing professional, will also 
be appearing at St. Michael's 
again this year after being heard 
by a large crowd last year. 

The object of $.A.M. will be 
to benefit its members by broad- 
ening their horizons and guid- 
ing them said Schiller. She added 
that S.A.M. is open for ideas. 

Meetings for S.A.M. will be 
held twice a month and pro- 
grams will be held once a month, 
time and place to be announced. 
The office for S.AM. is in Sullivan 


. Hall. 


The faculty advisor for S.A.M. 
is Wendy Saville. She said S.A.M. 
isa “real good organization” with 
“goals to expand” and career 
areas to explore. 
> @) 
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Ruth Shear 
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“The Ears 
Usherance” 
w/ 

Duffy Gallagher 





Dave Gallagher 







Chris Weller 






Jack Davis 


“Riding the 
Afternoon Wave” 
w/ 

Frank Hoegan 


“The Land of 
the Line” 
w/ 
John Pulc io 


“One Step 
Beyond” 
w/Justin 





“Wild & Wonderful 
Wednesday” 


Kevin Sheridan & 
Matt Delaney 


top-of-the-line tank is made by 
Chrysler. 
Liddy’s true area of expertise 


is covalent operations. He de- 


fended the actions of the CIA 


and the FBI in spying on Ameri- 


can citizens during the late 60's 
and early 70’s. He said that was 
how all other operations around 
the world operated at the time. 

Liddy said the intelligence 


community has been under- 
mined in this country by the 
Freedom of Information Act, 
which allows non-classified in- 
formation available to the pub- 
lic — mainly the press. He said 
that because the CIA depends 
on trading information with the 
intelligence agencies of other 
nations, other nations do not 
trust the CIA because they may 


y o 


U.S. military weaknesses 


see their secret information in 
the American papers. 


In speaking about the relation- 
ship between the various intel- — 
ligence agencies around the — 


world, Liddy said that even 
among western nations there is 
no total cooperation because 
“today’s allies are tomorrow’s 
enemies.” 


con't. on page 3 
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Double Dan Show 


“London Calling” 
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Bagels & Bagel Sandwiches 
Italian Grinders 
Hot & Cold Beverages 
Cream Cheese & Chips 


29 COLLEGE PARKWAY 
ACROSS FROM THE GYM 
NEW HOURS 
MON-THURS 6:30 AM-9:00 PM 
FRI-SAT 6:30 AM-7:00 PM 
SUN 6:30 AM-6:00 PM 













QWIK STOP 


A full line of groceries, 
cold beverages, and gas. 


Bottle returns daily 
until 8:00 p.m. 


Between North and South Campus 
Open daily 8:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m. 


- A Whole New Brunch of Reasons 
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to eat at the Prime Facto 
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2 Sunday Brunch Bar. 


eatured Sundays 10:30 am to 2:30 pm 
Reason enough, but not the only reason. 





Serving Lunch, Brunch & Dinner * Open seven days a week ¢ Champlain Mill, Wincoskl * Phorie 655-0300 


Renovation of darkroom discussed 


by Paula Rooney 


This week, members of the 
Yearbook Committee and De- 
fender staff discussed possible 
renovations for the south cam- 
pus darkroom, located in the 
basement of Founders Annex. 

Concerned students intend to 
request assistance for the pro- 
ject at next week’s Student Asso- 
ciation meeting. Brian Cum- 
mings, S.A. chairman of the year- 
bock, said, “The conditionof the 
darkroom is horrendous. Ba- 
sically, we want to have the S.A. 
seize control of the darkroom, 
clean it up, and give it to the 
Hilltop and Defender to keep 
and maintain.” 

The cramped darkroom at 
by these two groups, who feel 
tha the facility is not sufficient 
for their purposes. Defender Pho- 
tography Editor Chrissy Burtis 


said the darkroom could be 


improved with better equipment 

and working conditions. Ac- 
cording to Burtis, it is presently 

equipped with two enlargers and 

one hand-made film dryer which, 
she feels, could be an electrical 

hazard. She pointed to the lack 

of space, temperature control 

and proper ventilation which is 

necessary for the production of 
quality prints as further prob- 
lems. Cummings simply stated, 
“The facility is a dump.” 

The north campus darkroom 
at Sullivan Hall, on the other 
hand, is reported to be running 
smoothly. In addition to work- 
ing in the darkroom at Founders 
Annex, Burtis has been an assis- 
tant in the photojournalism lab- 
oratories for almost six semes- 
ters. The facility is well equipped 
with five enlargers, a print washer, 
a film washer, and a film dryer. It 
also provides an adequate work- 
ing environment with proper 


_ temperatue, dust, and light con- 





trol. It is clearly superior to the 
darkroom on south campus. 
The availability of this north 
campus laboratory is restricted 
to photojournalism and advanced 


photojournalism students only. 


This facility is funded by the 


budget of the journalism depart- 


ment. The Hilltop and Defender 


—s fs 


248 N. Main St. 
Barre 476-8441 


HOURS: : 
Sun.-Tues. 10-12 p.m. 
Wed.-Thurs. 10-1 a.m. 
Fri.-Sat. 10-2 a.m. 


* All New Salad Bar 
* Ask for Our Daily italian Specialties 





are independent of the depart- 
ment and are required to deal 
with the problems they encoun- 
ter. 

The solution to the darkroom 
problem is to improve or replace 
the present equipment and to 
establish better working condi- 
tions. This requires money. The 
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BUY A LARGE PIZZA WITH 1 OR 
MORE TOPPINGS GET A 


FREE 10” PLAIN 
PIZZA 


Offer expires Oct. 23 
Not Good With 
Any Other Coupons 


BUY ONE DELI-SIZED . 
BARBECUED BEEF SUB, 
AND GET A 


= 
| 
| 
SECOND ONE FREE | 
VALUE $2.45 ! 
Offer expires Oct. 31 

as 


Not Good With 
Any Other Coupons 


amount has not yet been esti- 
mated, but when brought before 
the S.A. next week the topic will 
be discussed. With this solution, 
Burtis said, “Improvements in 
the darkroom on south campus 
could only improve the photo- 
quality of the yearbook and the 
Defender .” 


Liddy defends Watergate 


con't. from page 2 

The night of the Watergate 
break-in in June of 1972, Liddy 
was across the street in a hotel 


‘room with Howard Hunt, an- 


other of Nixon’s staff members, 
talking to the burglars on a radio. 
Because of his covalent opera- 
tion that night, Liddy was sen- 
tenced to four and a halfyears in 
a maximum security prison. 
Before he was releasd he spent 


time in nine different prisons 
because, he said, he was not a 
good prisoner. 

He was asked if it was true 
that he had plotted to kill Hunt 
once the Watergate story broke 


because Hunt knew too much. 


Liddy said he never received an 
order to kill Hunt “but had one 
come down, I would have done 
a 

Liddy was asked a question 


which dealt with the morality 
of the entire Watergate episode 
and how it “tore apart the fabric 
of the American political system.” 
Liddy answerc:i by saying, 
“Watergate did not tear apart 
the fabric of the American polit- 
ical system — it és the fabric of 
the American political system.” 
He added, “It exists. Like France 
exists. Whether I approve of. it 
or not, it’s there.” 
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In his letter to the editor in the Sept. 28 issue of the Defender, 
Chris McClure made a series of accusatory statements against the 
reporters of the Defender, the Defender staff and the integrity of 
the paper. 

McClure accused the Defender reporter of writing an article 
“slanted to cast a negative shadow on the present management 
and staff of WWPV-FM.” The most incredible fact about McClure’s 
serious statements is that he had not even read the article before 
issuing them. In fact, the story had not even been published yet. It 
appeared in the same issue as McClure’s letter. 

McClure, in an action suggesting acute paranoia, wrote a letter 
discrediting an article which does not even imitate casting “a 
negative shadow” on PY. 

McClure accuses the Defender of printing “Enquirer” journal- 
ism, which he relates to the Defender’s dealing with “an event five 
years old.” The history of PV is relevant to the article as back- 
ground information. The article is not about a past event but rather 
about the restoration of PV which is occuring this year. McClure 
might have understood this if he had bothered to read the article 

before replying. Instead, McClure takes the other extreme of his 
“Enquirer” journalism by criticizing an article “before it has been 


published. 

He calls the article “unfair and unjust.” The words apply aptly to 
his slanted letter. What he has done is unfair and unjust to the 
author of the article and the Defender . In his rush to impress 
parents, he has cast a negative shadow upon himself and WWPV. 

Before writing this, | enjoyed the luxury of being able to view 
both the letter and the article. Reading before complaining is a 
basic courtesy. If McClure could have held on to his emotions, I 
don't believe his letter would ever have been written. 

Instead, McClure based his accusations on his “uiiaerstanding.’ 
His misguided letter seems to be an indicator of just how little that 
is. MSG 


At It Again 


’ 





Sexism 


group on campus that replaced 
the Women’s Union, is wrong. 
Sexism is a social problem of 








It well may be that public col- 
leges which are more subject to 


public opinion than private ones 


On Sept. 27, Brian Cummings, athletic committee chairman, led ‘Jo the editor: great magnitude which is often occasionally do reject far-out pro- 
the crusade for the denial of pool time to a local swimming club. “Want to meet a FOX in a_ laughed off; there are, in fact, fessors, But Sanders, who as a 
He did it in the name of student's rights, but when he had finished pathing suit? Join the Swim more issues to be considered Socialist would eliminate private 


the S.A. had volunteered to be censored by administration. 
Having the Swim Masters address the S.A. on Sept. 20 was a 
breech of Ed Markey’s authority. Markey was present on Sept. 27 to 
see that it didn’t happen again. I perceived Cummings as a pawn 
doing the dirty work of our Athletic Director and not a champion 
of student's rights valiantly defending our pool time. 
All requests for use of St. Michael’s facilities are received by the 


Special Events office. They make the first approval.on such matters. 


The student body is not represented at this office. 

An oversight allowed Swim Masters to make their second appeal 
at the student’s level. Normally Markey, as head of the facility being 
requested, would have been approached next. His veto would have 
killed the matter, again, without student input. 

If Markey had approved of the idea, the students would have 
been finally consulted. 

As an aside to the pool debate, the S.A. voted to formalize this 


“standard procedure.” The $.A., which should act as a counter- 


weight to administration, put itself in a subordinate position. Two 
levels of administration can now deny an organization the right to 
appeal to our student government. 

I suggest to Mr. Cummings that perhaps last weeks blows for 
student’s rights should have been directed inward instead of out. 
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Managing Editor Executive Editor News Editor 


Team.” Want to stop offensive 
posters? Think before you make 
them. 

In a time when it seems vital 
to struggle for an issue that is 
unquestionably relevant-- 
EQUALITY--blatant disregard for 
tastefulness and sensitivity is 
particularly shocking. We realize 
that the intent was not to insult 
the St. Michael’s College com- 
munity, however, we question 
why the focus was on a person’s 
body and not on their swimming 
ability. 

In order for equality to be 
achieved, our small and seem- 
ingly meaningless activities as 
well as our larger tasks must be 
evaluated. We only hope that in 
the future more consideration 
and thought will be present 
when adressing the public. 
Please respect the intelligence 
as well as the feelings of your 
fellow students. 

We do wish the swim team 
the best of luck for a successful 
season. 


by and through A Common 
Cause than one academic year 
will allow, (or that could be 
illustrated with the budget A.C.C. 
requested from the G.A. ) 

A Common Cause intends to 
put the time and effort into 
making this campus aware of 
issues which the Social Aware- 
ness Committee would or could 
not. Finally, considering the 
Women’s Union preceeded the 
S.A.C., and the numbers of in- 
terested persons, it (A.C.C.) 
should without a doubt be sup- 
ported by the G.A., the Social 
Awareness Committee, and the 
campus body. 

Ruth Newell 


Justified 


To the editor: 

Re Gerry Gray’s interview with 
idealogue, Mayor Bernard San- 
ders, in your September 28th 
issue. The mayor, as is true ever- 
ywhere of the idealogic approach 


education along with private 
business and make both subject 
to what A ristotle terms ‘the great 


beast’ (public opinion), certainly 


does not seem to have asolution _ 


for this weakness; 
Gray’s reference to the “: 


versarial approach to the coll ge” ‘ 
of Richard Raquier (who was — 


denied tenure) as the cause of 
the denial is debatable. I like 
vigorous intellectual combat but 
also civility in conducting it. But 
Raquier was judged or misjudged 
primarily by his own peers not 
by the Administration or the 
Board. 

If colleges in the U.S. are 
designed, as Sanders says, to skew 


students toward conservatism, 


many have failed. Such institu- 
tions have been centers of dis- 
sent in every country of the world 
and the centers of revolution in 
some. Check out the sources of 
resistance to the Vietnam War. 
Sander’s generalizations about 
colleges as reflecting the con- 


Al Tremblay Suzanne M. Dulude Gerry Gray to interpretation of social phen- _ servative end of the spectrum is 
Features Editor Assistant News Editor Connie Martin omena, imposes his own expla- true for some and not true for 
Kathy Guare C. M. Cosentino Marybeth Scriven nae on reality es em- ae I venture to say that fac- 

; : . . pirical investigation of that reality. ulty members at St. Michael’s 
Photography Editor gation Pra a ate 3 If properly quoted, weenie pals more liberal than the stu- 
Chrissy Burtis ; : Sports Edit fi said, ‘universities and colleges dent body. This is particularly 
Assistant Photography Editor Assistant es z C sal Gretchen Hayden are -ontled by boards of trus- true of those faculty members 
Ray oe ee Cay eilioe rane L. Markey tees...of wealthy businessmen... . who, unlike Sanders, are famil- 
Art Director M 7 O'Bnen atalie Brannan suspect it is true of St. Mike's.” _ iar with the social reform teach- 
Jim Lamorticelli Be Bah Blake eon Editor Jo Eddy Of thirty board members at. ings of the Church starting with 
Copy arent ae mole Mark Solifter Ruth Newell this institution. the fifteen Ed- Rerum Novarum and Quadra- 
Michael Gallo odd Gustafson mundites have taken the vow of __gesimo Anno. Sanders would find 
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Judy Fischer Jim Gallagher 
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Common Cause 


poverty. I have yet to find a mil- 
lionaire amongst them! Half of 
the other fifteen might well look 


that conservatives have occasion- 
ally criticized such documents 
as emanating from Socialist and 


E Todd ale To the editor: upon Sanders as receiving ifnot | Marxian sources. Who knows? 
seer aati th This letter is in reference to anenviousatleastarespectable _ If Sanders could set aside his 
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the editorial promoting the So- 
cial Awareness Committee. It is 
true that the S.A.C. has an im- 
portant position on this campus 
and should be advocated with 
much enthusiasm. And it is also 
true that sexism, along with 
world hunger, disarmament and 
the U.S. forces in Lebanon, is of 
social concern. But to deny G.A. 
funds to A Common Cause, the 


salary. 

“Faculty members with ‘radi- 
cal’ ideas are fired or not even 
hired,” says Sanders. In thirty- 
five years in Catholic institutions 
I know of not one colleague 
who was fired for radical ideas. 
Personally, I like ‘radical’ faculty 
members. The word means get- 
ting to the roots of things. We 
want scholars like that. 


idealogic approach and exam- . 


ine the facts he might even be 
converted — at least to the social 
thought of institutions like St. 
Michael’s. 

Edward L. Henry 


















You live, die, and 


by Timo McGillicuddy 


Ihave had a most rare vision. Methought 
that in my sleep I had passed along and 
was taken off to a place called purgatory 
which looked a great deal like the local 
office of the motor vehicle department. 

“Can I help you?” the voice squeaked 
as I stepped up to the counter. 

“Yes,” I said, clenching my teeth and 
trying to convey my anger at having waited 
on line for four hours — long enough to 
have witnessed five fainting spells, two 
heart attacks, and to have assisted with 
three births. “I'd like to go to heaven.” 


“Yes, ain't that nice,” the voice cracked. 


“Rill out a W2-DOA an take it to window 
five. Next!” 

“Wait a minute,” I pleaded. “Miss 
Nelson in the third grade promised me 
that getting to heaven would be easy 
from purgatory.” 

“Sure Mac, everybody's got a story. 
Now if you'll excuse me, I’ve got souls 
that are waiting. If you want to file a 
special complaint, assistant secretary to 
the third branch manager, Tuesdays and 
Thursdays two to five. Next.” 

Six hours and a dozen windows later, I 
had officially applied to heaven. I found a 
security guard and asked what I should 





do next. 

“Get in line.” 

“Which one?” I said, seeming to have 
a rather departmental déja vu. 

“Take your pick.” 

“Well which one’ll get me closer to 
heaven?” I asked. 

“Let me put it this way,” he said, seeming 
to chuckle at a private joke, “Have you 
filled out an application?” 

I told him I had. He suggested I check 
to see if they had lost it yet or were still 
in the process. A cold sweat began to 
run down my neck as I looked out on a 
series of lines and counters stretching as 
far as the eye could see. 

“Don't they have an express aisle,” I 
said, trying to fight back the fear. “You 
know, ten bad years or less?” He was 
unmoved. 

I decided to get a cup of coffee. On 
the walk across the room, I was elbowed 
twice, gouged three times, and insulted 
by almost everyone because I was not 
wearing matching socks. I waited on line 
for an hour and then bruised my foot 
trying to jar the last cup of coffee out of 
the machine. The last straw however, 
came when a little monster roared past 
me ona skateboard, and spilled the coffee 


all over my favorite pair of slacks. What 
made it worse was that nearly everyone 
around me seemed to be having great 
fun watching my anger blossom into ang cr 
I-ran back to the security guard and 
grabbed him by the collar. 

“You better tell me how to get out of 
here, or else!” I threatened. 

“What're you going to do,” he said, 
laughing in my face, “kill me?” 

I knew he was right, but it still disgusted 
me to see that everyone except myself 
was having such a good time being dead. 
I ran to the window and considered 
jumping, but realized that would accom- 
plish little or nothing except to possibly 
destroy my pants some me. I looked 
out. The streets were completely bar- 
ren, and I saw nothing move for nearly 
an hour. I was filled with an incredible 
sense of the loneliness that must exist 
outside. Suddenly it clicked. I went run- 
ning back across the room. 

“You mean,” I said, “That everything's 
right here?” 

“That's right,” he said smiling. “No 
need to look out the window, we keep 
‘em all right here in the same office. Cuts 
down on heating costs.” 

I pointed behind the counter. 
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go to moior vehicles 


“You got it,” he said, seeming relieved 
that I was finally figuring it out. “It may 
be purgatory to wait on line forever, but 
it’s hell having to wait on everybody and 
keep them waiting.” 

“But what about heaven then?” I asked, 
looking about the room. “Where do they 
keep that?” 

“Not where, when,” he laughed. “Heav- 
en is when everybody decides to stop 
doing all this stuff, and decides that it 
ain't worth the trouble.” 

“Well why don’t they just stop then?” I 
asked, thinking it a good question. 

He looked in my eyes with the wisdom 
of a man who had done his time on line. 
“T tell you what,” he said. “You show me 
how it all got started, and I'll tell you 
how it all might stop. And besides, have 
you ever been to a motor vehicle depart- 
ment when the place is empty?” He said, 
noting the coffee stain on my pants, 
“There’s no insulting, or cursing, or cut- 
ting, or kids on skateboards, or stains on 
slacks. It’s not the kind of a place where 
you'd want to spend eternity, now is it? 
Not at all.” He sighed, finally directing 
me to the back of a line. “It would be a 
very sad place to spend your life or death. 
It’s a very sad place to be.” 


More Letters 


To the editor: 

It was with great sorrow and 
disbelief that I recently learned 
of the death of a dear friend, 
Father Edward Stapleton, S.S.E. 
The college community has lost 


a dedicated, warm, friendly indi- 


vidual, one whose ebullience and 


Students of his will remem- 
ber him trooping into class, 
gasping for breath, clutching his 





career in nursing? 


roles and a lifetime career. 


services. 


of the names. Interested? 


Professions, u 





inspired manner will not soon — 
be forgotten. 


Piece of Mind 


by Daniel J. Bean 
“In these days of a tight job market it is the student applicant 
or graduate with connections who gets the job.” 

“You really need luck to find a good job today.” 

“His father owns the company.” 

These and other stories abound when job hunters gather to 
discuss their problems. The market is tight but the only factual 
quote applicable to everyone should be the “luck happens to 
the person who puts out the most effort and works the hardest. 
Luck is a by-product of busting your fanny.” 

I will admit that there are various kinds of luck. Sometimes 
it is being in the right place at the right time. For some of you 
tha place is here and the time is now. Regardless of your 
concentration, how many of you have seriously considered a 


The old pathways of the diploma RN and the BSN-RN have 
been joined recently by a new wave of applicants, the non- 
nurse college graduate candidates. In the September issue of 
Nursing and Health Care Journal (pp 373-378) the authors, all 
faculty members of the Yale University School of Nursing, 
review this “Hidden Nursing Population.” Their conclusions 
are that college graduates who opt for a career in nursing do 
so for a variety of reasons, find the results very rewarding, are 
both men and women, and tend to gravitate toward leadership 


Many of the programs for college graduates are less than 20 
years old, and most of them are associated with older tradi- 
tional programs in nursing. Two programs, a new one at the 

- Massachusetts General Hospital Institute and one at McGill 
University, are strictly for the non-nurse graduate. 

The individual programs at the 11 schools cited in the 
article offer a wide range of formats, vary in number of seats 
available and type of degree conferred. They are also comptetive. 
Perhaps not too surprising many of the accepted applicants 
have served in VISTA, the Peace Corps and in other volunteer 


Ina 1977 survey there were 267 1 college graduates enrolled 
in nursing programs. Perhaps in a 1985 survey you will be one 


Daniel Bean is chairman of the biology department at 
St. Michael's College and chief advisor to the Allied Health 
hich includes nursing. 


weathered black briefcase stuffed 
with papers, hair sent askew by 
the wind, that glazed intense 
look fixed in his eyes, and al- 
ways a gentle smile cast on his 
face. Nor can they forget his pas- 
sion and appreciation for excel- 
lence in literature. Legendary 
are his invitations to take an en- 
tire class to dinner, or for them 
to join him for a relaxing after- 
noon at The Black Rose Cafe. 
As my academic advisor, Father 



















































Stapleton became quite involved 
in my personal and academic 
pursuits. Whenever we passed 
about campus, Father Stapleton 
would invariably intercept my 
path or give a call to ensure that 
he could stop me to ask how I 
‘was and pass several minutes in 
conversation. Foremost in my 
recollections of Father Stapleton 
are afternoons spent relaxing in 
his apartment discussing the 
merits of various literary figures 
and their distinguishing works. 

It is with fondest memories 
of times past and passed with 
Father Stapleton that I dedicate 
this solemn and eloquent token 
of my esteem and gratitude to 
his loving memory, an excerpt 
from Thomas Wolfe, perhaps his 
favorite man of letters- 

Someting has spoken to me 
in the night, burning the tapers 
of the waning year; something 
has spoken in the night, and told 
me I shall die, I know not where. 
Saying: 

“To lose the earth you know, 
for greater knowing; to lose the 
life you have, for greater life; to 
leave the friends you loved, for 
greater loving; to find a land more 
kind than home, more large than 
earth--” 

Tim Fortier 


Equality 


To the editor: 

I would like to congratulate 
and justify the General Assem- 
bly’s approval of a motion deny- 
ing Swim Masters request to use 
our pool during student time. 

As chairman of the Student 
Association’s Athletic Commit- 
tee, and sponsor of the motion, 
I can present four legitimate 
reasons for the motion’s over- 
whelming passage. 

First, there is no student ben- 
efit gained by permitting Swim 
Masters the use of our pool dur- 
ing student time. We would be 
infringing upon the rights of our 
students by allowing this out- 
side group the use of our pool 
during student time. Our first 


priority as representatives of the 
student body is to protect the 
best interests and rights of those 
students we represent. 

Secondly, the pool should 
always be available to student 
activities, such as the Big-Brother, 
Big-Sister program; coed inner- 
tube water polo; and the course 
offered to students for lifesaving 
certification. There is no reason 
why any of these programs 
should be hindered by an out- 
side group, such as Masters. 

Finally, the Student Association 
of St. Michael’s has no obliga- 
tion to outside groups. We are 
only concerned with student 
related functions, not commu- 
nity relations. Our first priority 
is the rights and interests of the 
students. 

Some people believe, that 
since the pool may not be fully 
utilized at any one time during 
the day, that we should allow 
some outside group permission 
to use it. I find this argument 
groundless! Groundless by the 
fact that it does not matter if the 
pool is empty or full. What mat- 
ters is that pool hours for stu- 
dent time is for students and 
only students! It does not mat- 
ter how many students use the 
pool. A student pays tuition of 
$9400 to have this option! And 
that option is a right to be pro- 
tected! 

I sponsored this motion with 
the best interest of my fellow 
students at heart. My colleagues 
who voted for passage of this 
motion also had the students’ 
rights at heart. As we did with 
UVM’s request last year for use 
of our pool during student time, 
we protected the rights of our 
fellow students. 

Brian Cummings 


Girls? 


To the editor: 

Ina field hockey article: “The 
girls traveled to Middlebury”; 
“There was absolutely no way 
the girls were going to put the 


ball in Middlebury’s net...”; , 


“The girls all agreed they were 
nothing if not awful.” 

In an article about quad fights: 
“The young men would advance 
upon an unsuspecting girl ...” 

The Associated Press style- 
book, which The Defender uses, 
contains an entry for girl which 


reads: “applicable until [8th 


birthday is reached. Use woman 
or young woman afterward.” 

The use of the word “girl” 
when referring to college women 
is not only incorrect; to myself 
and others it s personally offen- 
sive. Iam 21 years old and stopped 
thinking of myself in terms of 
“girl” a few years ago. I am sure 
that most of the women on 
campus feel the same way, es- 
pecially when “girl” is used in 
the same sentence as “young 
man”. 

“Guy” is an acceptable re- 
placement for “man.” Most 
people feel that “girl” is an 
acceptable word to use parallel 
to “guy.” This is not true, though. 
A 45-year old man an be referred 
to as a “guy,” but no one would 
think of calling a woman of the 
same age a girl. Why then, should 
college-age women be called 
girls when college-age men are 
not called boys? 

Donna M. Monahan 


Real men? 


To the editor: 

I am writing a little note to 
those six “Real Men” who refuse 
to eat quiche, but find enough 
to complain about it: I am as- 
suming that by utilizing the 
popular phrase, (Real Men don't 
eat quiche), you were simply 
trying to be funny. I’m sorry but 
what is it that Real Men do eat? 
Nails? Certainly not liver quiche 
or meatless lasagna. Gee, I, along 
with Saga, was unaware of the 
growing population of these Real 
Men on campus; thanks to you 
six loyal club members, Saga in 
the future, along with the rest 
of world, will be more than 
proud to cater to you. 

Ruth Newell 
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The School of Law 
at 


Western New England 
College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


will be represented by 
Professor Norman Prance 
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Vandalism at RSC 


Piola 


Vandalism and problems con- 
trolling outsiders have resulted 
in stricter enforcement of the 
existing admittance policy at the 
Ross Sports Center. Work study 
students will check for St. Mi- 
chael’s IDs. No one will be 
allowed to use the building with- 
out one, said Intramurals Direc- 
tor Kathy O’Neil. 

In the past it has been fairly 
easy to get into the center with- 
out showing any kind of ID if 
one knew the work study stu- 
dent at the door, but now the 
monitors are required to ask for 
an ID even if they know the per- 


son. Third-year student Joe Pre- 


vost, who worked at Ross last 
year, said “Upperclassmen who 


are used to just walking in with- 


out their ID get a little mad when 
you don't let them in. They 
should have started this before 
because now that everyone's 


sparks stricter policy | 


used to not bringing their ID 
it’s harder for the person at the 
door.” 

“There haven't been any major 
problems yet,” Kathy O’Neil said, 
“but some locks were cut last 
year and we just don’t want to 
take any chances. From now on, 
only students, faculty, and alumni 
will be allowed to uscthe gym.” 

Also resolved this year were 
problems with work study stu- 
dents. Formerly, students would 
come in late and leave early or 
work out in the gym or weight 
room when they were supposed 
to be at the front desk. However, 
all time cards must be initialed 
by either Kathy O'Neil or her 
assistant. “Part of the problem 
last year was that the kids didn't 
know who to report to”, said 
O'Neil. “Now I’m in charge of 
the work study people so they 
know who to check with if some- 
thing goes wrong or if they're 
going to be late. 


1983 Hunger Walk set 
for Saturday, Oct. 15 


by Scott Broughton 
The Champlain Valley Hunger 
Walk, under the direction of 
CROP (Christians Responding 
to Other’s Poverty), will take 


place Saturday, Oct. 15, 1983. 


The Hunger Walk will start and 


finish at the Ross Sports Center. 


Seventy-five percent of the money 
raised on the 10-mile walk will be 


donated to Church World Ser- 


vice and 25 percent donated to 


the Chittenden Emergency Shel- 


ter of Burlington, Vt. 


Chairman for the 1983 Cham- 
plain Valley Hunger Walk is Mi- 
chael Cronogue of the St. Mi- 
chael’s Edmundite Community. 
Cronogue stresses campus com- 


munity involvement as one of 
the keys to the success of the 


walk. 


Cronogue stated there would | 


be other campus activities geared 
toward the Hunger Walk. A hun- 
ger fast coordinated by the Social 
Committee of the St. Michael's 
Campus Ministry Council and 
Saga Food Service will be held 
Friday, Oct. 14, 1983 in Alliot 
Hall. In conjunction with the 
fast, a mass for the intention of 


the poor and poverty-stricken ~ 


willoe held at the St. Michael’s 


Chapel. A guest speaker at the . gy 
Rathskeller and films shown on : 


plain wag flees Walk a and 


related events, contact Cronogue : 


at 655-2000, ext. 2248. 
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Carrying Roffler And Redken Products 
Men’s Hairstyling 655-3373 
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SPECIALS 











MON 2 for 1 Night | 


TUES Buck Beer Night 


WED _ Ladies Night w/Live DJ 


THUR = AIR GUITAR W/Live DJ 
$50 first prize 


FRI Happy Hour 3-9 


FRI & Live DJ 
SAT NIGHT 











George says, 








“Come down and dance.”’ 


‘ St. Mike’s, Minerva’s Loves You!!! 
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Autumn in Vermont: 


Activities for 


by Kathy Guare 


Here we are in October, it’s too late to go to the 
beach and too early to start skiing. St. Michael’s 
students may consider this time of the year a 
stagnant period in their off-campus activities, but 
in fact, autumn is Vermont’s busiest social season. 

Students who restrict their movement to 
shuttling between dormitories and townhouses, 
or to tracing a worn path between the college 
and downtown Burlington, are missing out on a 
wide range of diversions and are gaining an incom- 
plete knowledge of what Vermont has to offer. 

If you're planning to stay in the Chittenden 
County area for the upcoming holiday weekend, 
take the time to get involved in a few of these 
seasonal activities. Many of them require that you 
have a little extra cash and access to transporta- 
tion. Ifyou don’t have any money, borrow some. If 
you don't have a car, make friends with someone 
who does. After all; autumn only comes once a 
year. 

Oct. 8—Stowe’s Annual Fall Foliage 

Supper 

If you want to experience Vermont's age-old 
customs and-community atmosphere, there is no 
substitute for a. chicken pie supper. During the 
summer, you may see advertisements for barbeques 
or pot-luck dinners, but a chicken pic supper 
never appears before the first nip of autumn bites 
the air. These events are always a big hit with the 
tourists, but they are also enjoyable social out- 
ings for the inhabitants of the community. 

The supper will be held at the Stowe Commu- 
nity Church and will run from 5:30-7 p.m. Tickets 
are $5 per adult and $4 for each child under 10. 
Get there early in the afternoon to buy your 







































tickets at the “Wood and Wicker” store on Maple 
Street, then spend the rest of the day sightseeing 
in the area. The Trapp Family Lodge, home of the 
famous Trapp Family Singers, is nearby, as are 
several hiking trails and waterfalls. 

The Cold Hollow Cider Mill 

On yourway to Stowe, you might want to stop 
and visit this cider mill in Waterbury Center. You 
can witness first-hand the steps involved in 
compressing Vermont apples into cider. There 
are samples of cider, both hot and cold, to be 
tasted, and doughnuts to be eaten. There is also a 
gift store where you can buy these and several 
other homemade products. 

Oct. 7-10—Stowe's 

Oktoberfest 

After you’ve put on a few extra pounds at the 
Fall Foliage Supper, work them off by paying a 
visit to Stowe’s 23rd annual fall celebration. Many 
of the Oktoberfest activities are restricted to reg- 
istered participants, but there are dance parties 
on Friday, Saturday and Sunday nights that are 
open to the public. You'll hear the music and see 
the costumes of several different countries, and if 
the spirit moves you, you can learn a Balkan folk 
dance or a New England square dance. 

Friday night’s party runs from 8:30-11 p.m. on 
Saturday there are two parties--an early one from 
« 10:30 p.m., anda late one from 10:30-1 a.m. The 
final dance party is on Sunday from 8-11 p.m. The 
admission fee for the Friday, Sunday, and Saturday 
early party is $3.50. The Saturday late party is 
$4.50 because it has the added feature of a des- 
sert buffet. All the parties are held at the clemen- 
tary school in the center of town. 

Oct. 8—Unversity of Vermont’s 
Oktoberfest 





‘ 
| 
Ps 









e weekend 


If you can't make it to Stowe’s Oktoberfest, 
grab the city bus and check out the activities at 
UVM, another observer of this autumn celebra- 
tion. Most of the events will be taking place on 
the Redstone campus between noon and 5 p.m. 
There will be a German band and dancing, and of 
course the ubiquitous knockwurst and beer. The 
UVM Dairy Group will sponsor a milking contest, 
and several craft booths around the campus will 
display quilts, jewelry, pottery and other prod- 
ucts. You can sample some German refreshment, 
milk a cow and do a little Christmas shopping all 
in the same day. 

Until Oct. 16— Burlington Ferry Crossing 

to Port Kent, N.Y. 

At first, you may not think of riding across a 
lake in a boat as a tremendously exciting experi- 
ence. A round trip costs $5 per person. $5, you 

may be thinking, could be put to better use. 
Perhaps, but think for a minute about what you're 
getting for your money. The ride itself is an exhil- 
arating experience; Lake Champlain remember, 
is no ordinary body of water. If you half-close you 
eyes you can pretend that you're on the high seas. 

Another advantage to a ferry ride is that you get 
to see Burlington from an entirely different per- 
spective, sort of like the Manhattan skyline. Bring 
a camera to photograph the foliage, pack a lunch, 
look for Champ, the resident lake monster. Be 
creative, get your money’s worth. One piece of 
advice: no matter how warm it is on shore, bring 
a sweater. The wind on Lake Champlain blows in 
great, cold gusts. 

Until Oct. 16—Shelburne Museum 

With an admission fee of $7.50 per adult, this 
is the most expensive autumn activity listed. How- 
ever. if anv museum is worth $7.50, it’s Shel- 
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burne. It’s spread over a wide area of land in a 
park-like setting and it’s one of Vermont's biggest 
attractions. 

You can visit a completely rebuilt old-fashioned 
schoolhouse, general store, dentist's office and 
log cabin. There is a semicircular barn filled with 
antique carousel figures and a carriage barn filled 
with buggies and harnesses. You can easily spend 
an entire day meandering through each structure 
at your own pace. There is also a snack bar where 
you can buy refreshments, and picnic tables where _ 
you can eat them. It’s an expensive outing, but 
don’t besurprised if you find yourself going back 
again and again. 

Until Dec. 31 — Vermont Wildflower Farm 

The Vermont Wildflower Farm is the perfect 
solution for everyone who can't tell a sugar maple 
from a pine tree. The farm is comprised of six 
and one half acres of guided nature walks. There 
are many different species of fall flowers that are 
still in, bloom, and for those who couldn't make 
it to Mount Mansfield for the foliage hike, there’s 
a special foliage hike with the trees labeled to make 
things easier. 

There is also a gift shop where you can purchase 
seeds if you plan to start your own wildflower 
farm. This is the cheapest autumn activity listed, 
it’s absolutely free and it’s open seven days a 
week. 

These are just a few of the many things that you 
can do to get to know the area and to keep you 
busy until the first snowfall. If you would like a’ 
more extensive schedule of Vermont's autumn 
attractions, call the Lake Champlain Regional — 
Chamber of Commerce for more information. | 
The number is 863-3489. RearAR! 
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An attack against 
alcoholism in college 


by Theresa Lambert 


Alcohol abuse among teen- 
agers and college students is a 
national problem. An organiza- 
tion called BACCHUS recognizes 
the importance of alcohol in 
today’s society and offers alter- 
native activities. 

“BACCHUS (Boost Alcohol 
Consciousness Concerning the 
Health of University Students ) 
promotes responsible decision- 
making in the use of alcohol 
and non-alcoholic beverages,” 
said Katey Moran, an organizer 
for a chapter on this campus. It 
is not anti-drinking or for pro- 
hibition, she said. “The purpose 
is to feel good about the deci- 
sions a person makes,” Moran 
said. 

For some students, college is 
their first experience with real 
peer pressure. “This is the first 
time some kids have been away 
from home. They have decisions 
to make. There’s an incredible 
amount of pressure to drink and 
to drink to excess,” Moran said. 
BACCHUS educates students on 
how to deal with pressure. 

An organizational meeting to 
determine interest in BACCHUS 
has been scheduled for Tuesday, 
Oct. 11 at 6 p.m. The meeting is 
to explain what the organization's 


Majority 


College classrooms are con- 
sidered public property and stu- 
dents are therefore allowed to 
smoke in classrooms. It is con- 
sidered their right. Yet, is it fair 
to a student who doesn’t smoke 
to be ina class with people who 
are smoking? 

In a recent issue, Health mag- 
azine stated that the non-smoker 
inhales nearly 60 percent of the 
smoke exhaled by a smoker. In 
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Monday 


25¢ Draft Refills 


25¢ Hot Dogs 






Wednesday 
Ladies Night 


A Burlington Tradition 
Our Infamous Squalls $1.50 


structure and goals are. Input is 
encouraged to determine future 
activities, Moran said. 

“From the organizational 
meeting we can plan activities, 
based on the interests of the 
students,” Moran said. “One pos- 
sibility is a bartending course. 
Some people just don’t know 
how much alcohol is in a drink.” 
Some other suggestions are 
workshops, parties, and a ‘run 
for fun’ race, she said. “All the 
suggestions have a healthy as- 
pect,” Moran said. 

Nationally recognized, 
BACCHUS is based on peer input 
and support. “The program has 
been very successful in bring- 
ing alcohol awareness to stu- 
dents,” said Dave Landers, stu- 
dent resource center director. 
The program was set up through 
the Student Association, for the 
students and at the request of 
students, he said. 

Though student oriented, the 
organization needs a faculty advi- 
sor. “We extend an invitation to 
the administrative community 
to respond,” said Heidi Davis, 
another organizer for the chap- 
ter. 

The purpose of BACCHUS is 
to help meet the needs of stu- 
dents. Its success will be deter- 
mined by their response. 
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Wet More Than 
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opposed to smoking in classroom 


this respect, the non-smoker is 
being directly affected by the 
smoker in his classroom. 


Jeff Govoni, a first-year student, 


said, “Smoking infringes on a 
person’s right not to smoke. Even 
if there is one person in the 
room who doesn’t smoke, it is 
unfair for people to be smoking.” 


On an opposing point of view, 
Kurt Stenhouse, a third-year stu- 
dent who does smoke, said, 
“Classrooms are a public place. 


We all pay to be there. We should 
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Free Flowers for the Ladies 
(or men in Grass Skirts) 


be allowed to smoke.” 

From a medical standpoint, 
Jane P. Campbell, director of 
Health Services, said, “When I 
think of cigarette smoking in the 
classroom, I think of the com- 
mon good vs. personal rights. If 
the smoker could confine his 
smoking to after classes, he 
would be doing a good thing for 
his classmates with asthma, aller- 
gies, or any other upper respira- 
tory problems. Second-hand 
smoke is injurious.” 





DOWNSTAIRS AT 147 MAIN ST., BURLINGTON’S FLYNN THEATER BLOCK 
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And Tony Ackels commented, 

“With the average class being 
50 minutes, I don’t think that 
would be too much of a sacri- 
fice.” 

The majority of the students 
questioned felt that neither stu- 
dents nor professors should be 
smoking in classrooms. 

Judy Fritz, a second-year stu- 
dent said, “There is a time and 
a place for smoking, such as 
in lounges or smoking areas. 
But in the classroom, it is a dis- 
traction.” 


by Maria Lamont 


As of the 1983-84 school year, 
house parties are not allowed 
on campus. 

“This ruling was made in ac- 
cordance with the party policy 
and the Vermont state liquor 
laws,” said Jennie Cernosi. direc- 
tor of student activities. 

The Vermont liquor laws state 
the no one person or people 
may serve alcohol without a 
license. 

The parties that are to be 
licensed must be held at north 
campus gym or in Alliot Hall, to 
accommodate a large amount 
of people. | 

“What's the party policy?” 
asked first-year student Michael 
Luoma. 

Nancy Druke, also a first-year 
student, added, “Frankly I don’t 
know what it is.” 

Heather Hurlbut, the Resi- 
dent Director at Lyons Hall, ex- 
plained, “It is really important 
for the students to understand 
the party policy.” 

The “party policy” states that 
all parties on campus must be 
registered. If you or any friends 
plan on serving alcohol, you must 
register the alcohol also. If you 
are serving alcohol you must also 
offer non-alcoholic beverages and 
food. 


“If people are allowed to smoke 
cigarettes in class, we should be 
allowed to drink beer.” . 

Perhaps smoker Kristine 


Couto summed it up best: “It’s — wipes 4 
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all a matter of common COM 
sy. Students who smoke should i 


realize that non-smokers can be 
bothered by their smoking. On 


the other hand, non-smokers _ 


should respect smokers rights 
to smoking areas and lounges. 
Only with cooperation and un- 
derstanding can everybody be 
satisfied.” 


Ex House parties prohibited 


To register a party, the organizers 
must sign a form that staics where 
and wh... the party wil! be and 
who is responsible. This-form 
makes the organizers liable for 
any damage that might occur 
during a party. 

“] think it is good,” student 
Joe Lombardi commented on 
the policy. “If the people hold- 
ing the party are held responsi- 
ble for any wrougdoings, they 
will have an incentive to keep 
the size and alcoholic consump- 
tion regulated and therefore any 
chance of destruction will be 
greatly reduced.” 

According to Hurlbut, “The 
party policy was developed and 
implemented to promote re- 
sponsible drinking.” 

Hurlbut also commented, “I 
feel the policy offers guidelines 
for parties.” 

Senior Hall is on probation 
for the rest of the semester 

because :t had a party that 
was not regulated properly. The 
organizers registered two kegs 
and had five at the party. There 
were also complaints about the 
noise they made. 

“T don’t like it, but there isn’t 
anything we can do about it,” 
second-year student Mike Sulli- 


van said. “Vermont state lawsare — 


laws and must be abided by.” 


Newsbriefs 


Theatre 


The New England Theatre 
Conference has announced its 
1983-84 John Gassner Memorial 
Playwriting Award, a contest for 
new one-act plays. 

The contest, now in its 22nd 
year, is open to all playwrights 
in the United States. Plays entered 
in the contest must have a playing 
time of between 20 minutes and 
one hour, and must not have 
been previously published or 
produced. 

Two winning plays will be 
selected, and in addition to cash 
prizes, the plays will be per- 
formed at a New Scripts Show- 
case at the Conference's Annual 
Convention in Bostot. 0.1 Nov. 
1984. It will also be retcired to 
play publishing companies for 
consideration for publication. 
The deadline date for entry is 
April 15, 1984, and winners will 
be announced on Sept. I, 1984. 

Entries are now being ac- 
cepted for the 1983-84 award. 
For a copy of the contest rules, 
send a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope to the New England 
Theatre Conference, John Gass- 
ner Memorial Playwriting Award, 
50 Exchange St., Waltham, MA 
02154. 


Science 


The National Research Coun- 
cil announces the 1984 Postdoc- 
toral, Resident, and Cooperative 
Research Associateship Programs 
for research in the sciences and 
engineering to be conducted in 
behalf of 19 federal agencies or 
research institutions, whose lab- 
oratories are located throughout 
the United States. The programs 
provide Ph.D. scientists and en- 
gineers of unusual promise and 
ability with opportunities to per- 
form research on problems 
largely of their own choosing 
yet compatible with the research 
interests of the supporting lab- 
oratory. 

Applications to the National 


Research Council must be post- 


marked no later than Jan. 15. 1984. 


Initial awards will be announced 
in March and April followed by 
awards to alternates later. 


Information on specific re- 


search opportunities and federal 


laboratories, as well as applica- 


tion materials, may be obtained 


from Associateship Programs, 
Office of Scientific and Engin- 
eering Personnel, Jh 608-DI, 


National Research Council, 2101 


Constitution Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20418, (202) 334- 


2760. 


Air Force 


Eight Vermont College stu- 
dents have been awarded schol- 


arships by the U.S. Air Force 
program, officials announced this 
week. The scholarships will 


cover the cost of tuition, books, 
and college fees while the stu- 


dents particpate inthe ROTC 
program. The scholarships were 
awarded in three categories: 
two-year award, three-year 
award, and four-year award. 

The 1983 scholarship recipi- 
ents are: St. Michael’s College 
students Heidi Hellauer and 
Catherine Korzun and University 
of Vermont students Heidi Figa, 
Tom Luna, Victor Milligan, Mike 
Christensen, Greg Everhard, and 
Sarah Ottinger. 


Accounting 


The Naticnal Association of 


Accountants is pleased i in- 


nounce “Student Night 1 be 
Oct. 1! 1983. This months 
raceting nas been organized by 
the student chapter and will be 


held at UVM (Waterman Build- 


ing, Sth floor) 
The guest speaker sclected hy 


the students will be Mr. Paul A. 


Pactor and the topic will! be 


“What's Ahead From The FAS#.” 


The cost for !2e de +s STi 
($5 forst-:dents) and it will 
begin at 4 p.m. 

Call Kris 
9551 or Bob Kern NAA 229-3780 
for reservations. 
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The Best Happy Hour in Town 
3p.m.-8 p.m. 
20 oz. Drafts 
Two for One Well Drinks 
Frozen White Russians 
Made with Real Ice Cream 


8-9 Pm. 


2s ¢ DRAFTS 


Fine Food and Drink 


159 Main Street Ce » 
= Next to the Flynn Theatre/downtown Burlington aati: 
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GOING HOME 


FOR THE WEEKEND 











WHEN YOU BUY EXCURSION FARES 


Albany, N.Y. 
Barre, Vt. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Bennington, Vt. 
Boston, Mass. 


Brandon, Vt. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Claremont, N.H. 
Concord, Mass. 
Concord, N.H. 


Greenfield, Mass. 
Keene, N.H. 
Littleton, N.H. 
Manchester, N.H. 


Manchester, Vt. 
Middlebury, Vt. 
Montpelier, Vt. 


Newport, Vt. 
New York, N.Y. 


- Northampton, Mass. 


Portland, Me. 
Rutland, Vt. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
White River Jct., Vt. 


DAILY DEPARTURES 


11:30 am 
11:25 am 
11:30 am 
11:30 am 
8:00 am 
(Fri/Sun) 
11:30 am 
12:01 pm 
12:01 pm 
11:30 am 
8:00 am 
(Fri/Sun) 
12:01.pm 
11:30 am 


2:30 pm 
2:30 pm 
2:30 pm 
2:30 pm 
12:01 pm 
5:30 pm 
2:30 pm 
2:00 pm 
2:00 pm 
2:30 pm 
12:01 pm 


2:00 pm 
2:30 pm 


12:01 pm 

5:30 pm 
11:30 am 
11:30 am 
11:25 am 

5:30 pm 
(Ex. Sat., Sun. & Holidays) 
11:30am 2:30pm 
12:01 pm 2:00pm 


2:00 pm 
2:30 pm 


2:30 pm 
2:00 pm 


11:30am 2:30pm 


8:00 am 
5:30 pm 


VERMONT 


TRANSIT LINES 


12:01 pm 


5:00 pm 
5:30 pm 


5:00 pm 
2:00 pm 


5:00 pm 
2:45 pm (Fri/Sun) 
2:45 pm (Fri/Sun) 
2:00 pm 


2:45 pm (Fri/Sun) 


2:45 pm (Fri/Sun) 
5:00 pm 


5:00 pm 
2:45 pm (Fri/Sun) 


5:00 pm 
2:45 pm (Fri/Sun) 
5:00 pm 


2:45 pm (Fri/Sun) 
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by Pam Batalis 


Note: McCarthy Arts Center is infested with 
mice! 

This fall’s mainstage, the fine arts department 
of St. Michael's will present “Josephine: the Mouse 
Singer.” 

The play is a serious drama dealing with what 
happens to an individual, said Director Donald A. 
Rathgeb. 

The fine arts department productions over the 
past few years seem to always include an air of 
uniqueness. “Josephine: The Mouse Singer” is no 
exception. 

“It might take a touch of getting used to,” 
Rathgeb said. The entire cast of the production 
will be human characters with mouse attributes. 
Rathgeb said. Not to be confused with a Walt 
Disney production, Rathgeb points out that the 
play will be done ‘very theatrically, not realistically.” 
There will be just enough difference in the looks 
of the cast to allow the audience to see them 
both as mice and humans, Rathgeb said. 

Dontt be alarmed while walking through McCar- 
thy if you bang into people carrying sucht ings as 
five-foot-high pieces of cheese and apples the size 
of bowling balls. You are not shrinking. Just shake 


Campus Profile 


off the experience and consider it a sneak preview 
to the main show. 

The play will be performed in McCarthy Arts 
Center from Nov. | through Nov. 5. 

For the past three years a different fine arts 
department production has had the honor of 
being invited to the American College Theatre 
Festival: 1981, “Story Theartre”; 1982, “The Birds”; 
and 1983, “Pathelin the Physician.’ *Rathgeb hopes 
that “Josephine: The Mouse Singer” will make a 
string of four in a row for the department. 

Rathgeb attributes the success of the produc- 
tions to the fact that the students involved are 
very dedicated and are willing to work together 
as a unit. 

“The attention to detail,” Rathgeb said, is a 
major factor that he stesses continually. “Special 
training in drama and speech” show during com- 
petitions, Rathgeb said. The students come to 
the department to receive training, Rathgeb said, 
and “get much individual attention.” 

The cast of “Josephine: The Mouse Singer” 
includes: Baby, Ken Gingras; Josephine, Laura 
Rathgeb; Syncophant One, Kathryn L. Markey; 
Syncophant Two, Timo McGillicuddy; Judge. 
Dennis Keefe; Narrator, Kristine Burke; and 12 
additional members of the human/mouse race. 


Culture 


Mice to invade MAC in fall mainstage 





The cast of ‘Josephine: the Mouse Singer” has nightly rehearsals 
in preparation for the play’s opening on Now 1. 


(photo by Chrissy Burtis ) 


Dameron joins the humanities department 


by Debbie Ryan 


George Dameron, a summa cum laude 
graduate of Duke University, has been 
appointed assistant professor of the 
humanities department. He holds a mas- 
ter’s degree from Harvard University. He 
spent four years in Florence, Italy studying 
the social and economic changes before 


through Mid-Fourteenth Centuries.” 
In 1979 Dameron traveled to Florence 


on a scholarship called Renaissance Soci- 
ety of America. He attended a paleo- 


graphic workshop where he learned to 
read [3th century manuscripts. For the 
next three years he spent much of his 
time researching the Florentine bishops 
and their private land ownerships. “I 
wanted to find out how their power was 
related to the political and economic 


the year 1300. Dameron recently com- aspects of the region,” he said. 


pleted his dissertation entitled “The 
Florentine Episcopal Estate from the Ninth 
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EARN $500 OR MORE EACH 
SCHOOL YEAR, FLEXIBLE HOURS. 
MONTHLY PAYMENT FOR 
PLACING POSTERS ON CAMPUS. 

BONUS BASED ON RESULTS. 


Wednesday, Oct. 5 
3:30 p.m. Men's soccer vs. 
UVM, home. 


Before entering Harvard University, 
Dameron spent two years eat with 


the Peace Corps in Benin, West Africa. 
Benin is an agrigultural town that pro- 
duces grain and corn. The Peace Corps 
trained Dameron to teach the local farm- 
ers to build grain silos. Near the end of 
the two-year period the district was placed 
under coup d’etat, which meant that ever- 
yone was placed under village arrest. No 
one was allowed to leave their village. 
“You weren't guaranteed safety if you left 


_the district,’ Dameron said. 


Dameron also taught history at Har- 
vard as a graduate student. His class 
consisted of small discussion groups. 


Women’s tennis vs. Castleton  deis, away. 
State College, away. 
4 p.m. Women’s volleyball vs. 


Sunday, Oct. 9 


PRIZES AWARDED AS WELL. 


11 a.m. and 9 p.m. Mass, 


Dameron teaches two classes at St. 
Michael’s, Renaissance-Reformation and 
Nationalism-Industrialization, which con- , 
sist of lectures and discussions. The classes % 
are small enough for dicusssions, he said. 
“There is a high level of sophistication 
among students,” he said. Dameron noted 
a difference between Harvard and St. 
Michael’s students. “Often the students © 
who are the smartest are women but the e 
students who speak out the most are 
men. But at St. Michael’s there is an — - 
equal level of participation between men 
and women,” he said. 


Calendar 


U. Lowell, home. 
4 or 7 p.m. Student Resource 
Center workshop: “Internships.” 











pas eat 


800-526-0883. 


SOME PEOPLE 
RETIRE WITH 
MORE 
THAN JUST A 
GOLD WATCH. 


You work hard all 
your life and what 
do you get? 

Well, depending 


4 p.m. Men’s and Women’s 
cross-country vs. UVM, home. 
5-6 p.m. Reconciliation in 
Chapel of St. Michael. 


6 p.m. Student Resource Cen- 


ter workshop: “How to Read 
Textbooks.” 

Thursday, Oct. 6 
9 a.m.-12:30 p.m. and 7-9 
p-m. College fair in Ross Sports 
Center. 


3 p.m. Women’s soccer vs. 


Lyndon State College, home. 


St. Lawrence, home. 
Field hockey vs. St. Lawrence, 
away. 
TBA Golf, ECACs at U. Maine. 
Friday, Oct. 7 

7 p.m. Men’s tennis at Bentley, 
away. 

Saturday, Oct. 8 


9 a.m.-2 p.m. Farmers Market, 


City Hall Park, Burlington. 


11 a.m. Men’s soccer vs. Nor- 


wich, away. 


1 p.m. Men’s tennis vs. Bran- 


Chapel of St. Michael. 
4:30 p.m. Scholar’s bowl at 
Herrouet Theater. 


8 p.m. “Pirates of Penzance,” 


Lane Series premiere, at Flynn 
Theatre. 

Monday, Oct. 10 
Columbus Day 
2 p.m. Western New England 


School of Law rep. on campus. 


Sign up at Student Resource 
Center. 
2:30 p.m. Field hockey vs. 


Tuesday, Oct. 11 

2 p.m. Pace Univ. rep on cam- 
pus for MBA program. At Student 
Resource Center. 
3:30 p.m. Student Resource 
Center workshop: “Exam pre- 
paration.” ar 
7 p.m. Volleyball vs. St. Joseph’s, 
home. 

Wednesday, Oct. 12 
Dorm Daze Begins 
3 p.m. Men’s soccer vs. Platts- 
burgh, away. cont. on page 13 
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on where you work, 
you could get cancer. 

Over the next 
several years the 
American Cancer 
Society will be con- 
ducting more research 
into certain lifestyles 
and exposures which 
could increase cancer 
mortality. 

So know the 
risks. 

Don’t smoke. 

Look for the 
warning signs of 
cancer. 

And retire not 
only with a gold 
ticker. 

But a healthy 
one, also. 


yess 
CANCER 
SOCIETY © 


How you live may save your life, 


on 


$115 AFTER OCT. 15 
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Address 
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. VERMONT 
* STUDENT 
PASS 


Unlimited-skiing Monday to Friday, except 
12/26 through 12/30 and 2/20. Weekend 
and Holiday tickets may be purchased for 
$16.00. Fulltime students holding a vali- 
dated ID from any Vermont college. 1D 
must be presented when the pass is issued 
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Send check to: Mad River Glen, Waitsfield, VT 05673 Tel: 496-3551 
Passes can be purchased at: Carroll Reed, Winooski & The Ski Haus, Middlebury 
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by Brian Kling 


_ With a budget of $575,000, the George 
_ Bishop Lane Series begins its 29th season. 
Affiliated with the University of Vermont, 
_ the Lane Series provides the community 
_ with a blend of music, dance, and thea- 
ter. Terrance Demas, its director since 
_ 1976, said that the program is “an actiy- 
ity held in public trust.” Seventy percent 
_of the money raised comes from ticket 
__ saies, while the remaining share is derived 
_ from fundraising, endowments, and UVM’s 
contribution to underwriting the thea- 
tre p 4 
Demas said the Lane Series provides 
the area with cultural events that are not 
offered by other local arts organizations. 
2 Demas, who created the University’s Stu- 
dent Association Concer t Bureau in 1970, 
_ described the relationship between the 
two groups as “cordial” and “minimal.” 
“We respect each other,” Demas said. 
“We want people who want to go to see 
- aconcert , not go to an event. What we 
have to offer is important culturally to 
_ the students.” 

Cynde Elsemiller, formerly director of 
the performing arts series at the Univer- 
sity of Florida at Gainesville, begins her 
second year at the Lane Series as mar- 
_ keting/fundraising coordinator. “We're 
committed to getting students to attend. 
It’s a part of their college education so 
when they get out of school they'll con- 
tinue attending the arts. That’s impera- 
_ tive,” Elsemiller said. In an audience pro- 
file compiled last January, 69 percent of 
_ the individuals polled held a four-year 

con't. from page 12 
Men's and Women’s cross coun- 

_ try, Vermont State Meet at Mid- 
 dlebury. 
Women’s tennis vs. Middlebury, 
home. 
ie 4 p.m. Student Resource Cen- 
ter workshop: “Yes, No, Maybe,” 
how to make decisions. 
Thursday, Oct. 13 
3:30 p.m. Women’s soccer vs. 
_ Johnson State College, away. 
Friday, Oct. 14 
Homecoming weekend 
- 8 p.m. Chorale Concert at 
McCarthy Arts Center, free. 
Saturday, Oct.i5. 
Dorm Daze ends. _ 
i 1:30 p.m. Field hockey vs. 
Skidmore, home. 
i 
















Men's and women’s cross coun- 
try vs. Hawthorne, home. 
2 p.m. Men's soccer vs. Merri- 
mack, away. 

2 p.m. Volleyball, tri-meet with 
Clarkson and Skidmore, home. 

3 p.m. Women’s tennis vs. St. 
Rose College, away. 

. New England Bach Festival, Flynn 





BeresebiGem aillecrapekevmenye 
Benmactecdestleomcucecaol 
Me With fresh cut spuds, huge onion 
ring and pickle. 


—« Bitvere acer) 


Theatre. 
Sunday, Oct. 16 

11 a.m. and 9 p.m. Mass, 

Chapel of St. Michael. 

4:30 p.m. Scholar’s Bowl at 

Herrouet Theater. 


1 chance only & NO sitting fee. 
We will be calling all seniors for appointments. 


_ane Series brings culture to Bu 


degree or better. 

The survey also showed that half of 
those who responded have an average 
household income of over $30,000. Forty 
percent of those surveyed fell into the 
categories of professional, business men/ 
women, or human services. Elsemiller 
would like to change the fact that only 
seven percent of the responses received 
were from people 18-25 years old; 
college age. She would like it to be 
20-25 percent. 

Last January, the Lane Series began 
selling last-minute rush seats to students 
the night of the show at half the regular 
ticket price. “This year we've used this 
mode for every concern,” Elsemiller said. 
She said she thinks the Mummenschanz 
Mime Troupe, Count Basie, vocalist Joe 
Williams, the Chieftains, and Jean-Pierre 
Rampal with the Springfield Symphony 
Orchstra will be of special interest to 
students. : 

Other highlights this season include 
“The Pirates of Penzance” with Maria 
Muldaur in a role that featuerd Linda 
Ronstadt and Karla DeVito in the Broad- 
way version. It will be presented Sunday, 
Oct..9 at 8 p.m. in Memorial Auditori- 
um. 

“Country Matters: Selected Seductions 
by Shakespeare,” will star Michael Learned, 
Olivia Walton of television’s long-running 
series “The Waltons,” Roscoe Lee Brown, 
and Anthony Zerbe. Presented in Novem- 
ber, it is part of the “Limelight” series. 

“Without the student suport, we're 
dead in the water,” Demas said. 

Three to four months of the year are 


Monday, Oct. 17 
6:30 p.m. Student Resource 
Center workshop: “Death and 
Dying.” For more info. contact 


L. Hollingdale 
nogue. 


HELP WANTED 





Daily earnings: $106.80, working 
at home. All ages. Fully guaran- 
teed. Complete details and an 
application form sent on request. 
Send a SASE to J.M. Rogers, 
30-D Warbler, St. Mary’s, Ga. 
31558. 






















Hilltop Office Alliot 208 


October 10-14 
8:30-5:30 


Say It 
With Class 


Portraits will be taken at: 





Problems or questions—call ex. 2668. 


spent making the budget, according to 
Demas. “We don’t make a profit. It’s fun. 
If it’s not enjoyable, why do it,” he said. A 
generous percentage of ticket sales over 
the years have been attributed to series 
subscriptions. Demas said advance sales 
are down by 50 percent, compared to 
previous seasons. “People don't like to 
plan in advance.” 

He also said he thinks the audience is 
changing. “Over the last five years there 
has been an influx of younger, more afflu- 
ent people; people doing other things,” 
he said. 

The most hectic months of the year for 
the Lane Series are August, September, 
and October. The season begins in Octo- 
ber this year and culminates in April. 

Demas reported that the Lane Series 
has a staff of five full-time workers, a 
number of part-time staffers that handle 
the technical end of the productions, 
and many volunteers. They also wok with 
several internship students whose work 
is project oriented, Demas said. 

One of them is Patricia Nee, a journal- 
ism student from St. Michael’s. 

This past summer, another journalism 
student, Pete Fraher, earned credit toward 
his degree at the Lane Series. 

The Lane Series this season will con- 
centrate its efforts at the Flynn Theatre 
and the city-owned Memorial Auditori- 
um. Demas said that the acoustics are 
better at Memorial for live music and 
the Flynn provides a better sound sys- 
tem for live theater. 

In the past few years the Flynn Thea- 
tre has been going through renovations. 












Jake, 


of the bare-bottomed boy. 
or Fr. Mike Cro- 












—Ryan Basement 
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The amateur 
hacky-sackers 


If anyone has lost anything of 
value, please check with security. 


STATE LIQUOR AGENCY 
WINOOSKI 


Oct. 15, 5-6 pm. 


Debbie Worthley 
Resumé Advisor 
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Architects have planned for the eventual 
return of the Flynn to its original form. 
With enough funding, it will look as it 
did back in the early 1930's. 

Memorial Auditorium, still used by the 
Champlain College Beavers basketball 
team, will be outfitted with new seating. 
New padded chairs will replace old 
wooden ones. Risers that elevate the rear 
seating will also be modified for a better 
view. Some areas of the auditorium have 
a view that is hindered by the building 
structure of the facility. 

The Burlington Board of Aldermen 
recently allocated $100,000 to assist in 
replacing the seats, insulate and sound- 
proof the windows, paint the interior, 
and replace the ceiling paddle fans for 
better ventilation. 

“We provide the state-of-the-art,” Demas 
said. Besides the “Limelight” series, they 
also offer the UVM Baroque Ensemble, 
the “Theatre Rep” series, and “Virtuoso” 
featuring symphony, opera, classical bal- 
let, and internationally known soloists. 
Tickets are sold at various locations in 
Burlington. They may be purchased at 
the UVM Campus Ticket Store in the UVM 
Bookstore, the Flynn Theatre Box Office, 
and at the door on the night of the show. 
Individual tickets go on sale a few weeks 
before the performance. For more infor- 
mation On series subscriptions or other 
concerns, call the Lane Series at 656-4455 
or visit the office at Grassemount on the 
corner of Summit and Main Street in 
Burlington. 


To the men named Mo plus one: 
Thanks for brunch 

we all had fun. 
We put you to the test 

and you tried your very best. 
But let’s go for a change 

and reserve something strange, 
Pauline’s Kitchen, McDonalds— 

something we'll arrange. 
Before you know it 

a K will will prepare 
Spaghetti, meatballs and other 
fine fare. 
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_f Sports 


Field hockey squad notches first victory 





In their first win of the season, St. Michael's womens field hockey rolled over Potsdam with a 
score of 2-0. Outstanding effort by back-up goalie Maureen Larken helped ensure the Knight's 


victory. 


(photo by Chrissy Burtis ) 


Markey appointed chairman 
of NCAA basketball committee 


by Tom Caron 
Edward P. Markey, athletic di- 
rector at St. Michael’s, has been 
named chairman of the NCAA 
Division II. Basketball Commit- 
tee. 


According to the National Col- 


legiate Championships Hand- 
book, published by the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, 
the duties of the committee are 
to control “matters of policy, 
dates and sites” of the Division 
II men’s basketball champion- 
ship. The committee consists of 
six members from different re- 
gions of the country. 

Markey, who represents the 
New England district on the 
committee, says his being named 
chairman “reflects well on the 
college.”” Markey’s duties as 
chairman will be to oversee the 
committce’s activities, as well 





as to serve as liason to the NCAA 
Executive Committee, which 
makes changes in policy regard- 
ing the national tournament. 
Each year, 32 of the more than 
200 Division II basketball teams 
in the country are selected to 
compete in the national tour- 
nament by the committee. Al- 
though the committee tries to 
pick four of the best teams in 
each of the nation’s eight dis- 
tricts, Markey says some districts 
may have more or less teams in 
the tournament, in order for the 
best overall teams in the nation 
to reach the tournament. Markey 
says he and other members of 
the commumittee are “always crit- 


icized” for their decisions, but 


he believes the committee is “fair 
to all districts.” 

In his four years on the com- 
mittee, Markey has played an 
important role in the operation 


Get Off Your Duff! 


Check out the new school year rate at 
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Health & 


Fitness Center 


20 West Canal Street, Winooski, VT 05405 


655-2399 


Nautilus, Exercise Cycles, Treadmill, Aerobic Classes, 
Clinical Testing, Personalized Programs, Swimming Pool, 
Whirpools, Hot Tubs, Saunas, Professional Staff, 
Treadmill, Swedish Massage. Coed. 


Open 6 a.m.-9 p.m. Mon.-Fri. 
9 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat. & Sun. 








of the Division II tournaments. 
One innovation Markey intro- 
duced to the committee was a 
new way of determining how 
strong a team’s schedule is. In 
Markey’s system, a team is award- 
ed three points for playing a Divi- 
sion I team, two points for a 
Division II team, and one point 
for playing a team in Division 
IIL. At the end of the season, the 
team’s total points are divided 
by the number of games played. 
Markey says he believes this sys- 
tem is both “simple and func- 
tional,” and says that some teams 
with a mediocre schedule could 
make the tournament if they had 
an unusually tough schedule. 

Markey, who has been involved 
with St. Michael's basketball since 
the NCAA's inception in 1957, 
says his years on the committee 
have been “an enjoyable expe- 
rience.” Markey says he is also 
very happy for Sue Duprat, coor- 
dinator of women’s athletics at 
St. Michael’s, who has been 
named to a similar national com- 
mittee governing field hockey. 
Markey says he believes Duprat’s 
being named to the committee 
“reflects the gains that have been 
made in women’s athletics” at 
St. Michaels. 


by Gerry O’Neil 


The St. Michael’s field hockey 
team got a much-needed shot 
in the arm as they scored a 2-0 
victory over Potsdam state. The 
win was the women’s first of the 
season. 

The win was not without its 
adversities. Five minutes before 
the game’s start, backup goalie 
Maureen Larkin was informed 
by coach Kathy O’Neil that Al- 
lison Lote, the regular goalie, 
had injured her back. Despite 
this short notice, Larkin stopped 
everything Potsdam threw at her. 

Larkin’s load would have been 
doubled had it not been for one 
very big surprise. First-year stu- 
dent Kim Goodrich turned ina 
stellar performance at sweeper, 
lightening Larkin’s load consid- 
erably. She consistently made it 
impossible for Potsdam to sustain 
any kind of attack. 


St. Michael’s set the tone for 


the game quickly as they domi- 
nated the early going. In putting 
out what O’Neil called “that lit- 
tle extra” the Knights carried 
the play to Potsdam. At the half- 


way point, they broke on top with 
a goal by Lynn Taplin with the 
assist going to Janet Scanlon. 

The St. Michael’s women let 
up ever so slightly and Potsdam 
capitalized, applying quite a bit 
of pressure. Goalie Larkin inad- 
vertently tied up the ball in the 
goal area. The officialcalledfor a 
penalty stroke, which sailed wide 
of the goal. 

Beginning the second half 
with a 1-0 lead, the Knights made 
it clear that they were not going 
to let this one slip away. Com- 
ing at the Potsdam defense in 
waves, the Knights once again 
broke through. The goal went 
to Dina Sofis assisted by Kate 
Cunningham. 

The game’s final score was 2-0 
in favor of St. Michael’s. O’Neil 
was happy with the win. She 
had this to say about the team 
and the game: “This was the first 
game in which we really played 
as a team and put out that little 
extra effort. Hopefully we can 
play with the same intensity in 
the future and I know if we do 
we will fare considerably bet- 
ter.” 


Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS 
1 Equality 
4 British 


container 
2 Exist 
3 Iterates 


Answer to Sept. 28 puzzle 





streetcars 
9 One, no mat- 

ter which 

12 Oslo coin 

13 Traveler's 
sto 

14 Falsehood 

15 Dispossess 

17 Gemstones 

19 Comfort 

20 Above 

21 Chair 

23 Screeched 

27 Detested 

29 Rave 

30 Scale note 

31 Curved letter 

32 Coral island 


4 Pronoun 
5 Ranges 
6 Devoured 
7 Pronoun 
8 Lazy and 
slipshod 
9 Warning 
device 
10 Nothing 
11 Affirmative 
16 Evaluate 
18 Fuel 
20 Spoken 
21 Lean-tos 
22 Artist’s stand 
24 Tiara 
25 Worn away 


*26 Depressions 








36 Withered 
38 Direction 


34 Coal 


28 Wet down 
33 European 
linden 

34 Shreds 


measure 
35 Down: Pref. 
36 Merganser 


40 Red ink 
ingredient 

41 Furnace part 

45 Gaelic 

46 Antlered 


37 Bread 
ingredient 

39 Slumbering 

42 The sweet- 
sop 

43 City in Russia 

44 Remainder 

46 City in 
Germany 

48 Hose sup- 
porters 

51 Aloha wreath 

52 Redacts 

54 Brown kiwi 

55 Range of 
knowledge 

56 Recipient of 
gift 

57 Pigpen 

DOWN 


animal 
47 Notice 
48 Tonic's 
companion 
49 Decay 
50 Declare 
53 Act 








Monday thru Saturday 11-41 
Sunday 2-11 


Women’s Soccer 


St. Michael’s womens soccer suffered a loss to Plattsburg 
on Tuesday afternoon. Despite the Knight's efforts, Plattsburg 
won 4-0. 


(photo by George Revoir) 


The 
Sports Blotter 


by A. John Murphy 


Every day the sports headlines seem to contain references 

to drug abuse in professional and amateur sports here in the 

United States. 

It seems as if there is no consistency to the policies that 
the different sports adopt. Just recently the National Bas- 
_ketball Association announced tha drugs of any type will not 

rolerated by the league. 

This includes-the selling, buying or using of drugs such as 
‘cocaine and heroin. This new policy takes effect Jan. 1, and any 

| player caught going against this new rule will be perma- 
| nently suspended from the league. 

The NBA is the only professional sport at this time to 
adopt such a stern policy. Why? I can’t say, but it seems to 
me that this should be the general policy adopted by all 
major professional sports. I don’t want to get into an argu- 

| ment about what is being done outside of the sports scene, 
but such activity by professional athletes should not be con- 
doned in any degree. It only hurts themselves and the people 
they represent. They are certainly not the type of stars that 
younger athletes should look up to for inspiration. 

The National Football League recently reinstated four players 
who had been convicted of drug charges during the off-season. 
Pete Johnson and Ross Browner, both of the Cincinnati 
Bengals, admitted in federal court that they had purchased 
cocaine a number of times. As a result they were suspended 
for the first four games of the season. I belive they should 
have gotten a harsher penalty, but obviously Pete Rozelle didn't. 

Before this suspension Browner and Johnson were two of. 
the top players on the Bengal squad. Only time will tell if 
their problem has affected their play. 

In the mid-1970s the New York Rangers, of the National 
Hockey League, had a rookie who was heralded as a potential 
goal-scoring sensation. His name was Don Murdoch and during 
his rookie season he was one of the top point scorers on the 

‘team. Then one day he was caught with cocaine and the NHL 
suspended him for the first 40 games of the following season. 

Needless to say, his career went downhill from there and he 
was bounced around the league from team to team. He has 
never reached his heralded potential. 

In Major League Baseball there is a similar pitiful story 
concerning Los Angeles Dodger relief pitcher Steve Howe. 
He was suspended by the team twice this season for supposed 
cocaine abuse. His effectiveness and value to the team has 
diminished over the year. With the second suspension, the 
Dodger management announced it was prepared to finish the 
season without him. This is a hard decision for a team in 
the midst of a pennant race and probable playoff berth. 

Drug abuse has not only been a problem in professional 
sports. The United States Olympic Committee has recently 
announced that any athletes that were found to have banned 
substances in their bodies during Olympic trials may be dis- 
qualified from the Olympic games to be held in 1984. 

With all the present activities going public it seems that 
sports officials are finally taking a hard stance to such harm- 
ful behavior. However, they should now all adopt the same 

| policy that the NBA has. It is the best thing for sports in 
| general and the athletes themselves. 





by Denise Wheeler 


Zafir Bludevich, coach of the 
men’s and women’s cross-coun- 
try teams, said “This is our year.” 
He said his teams are “tight- 
knit” with “dedicated individu- 
als who are very successful.” 

The men’s record of 34 wins 
and two losses is proof of their 
success. The team, which has 
seven fourth-year students on 
it, has been hindered by only 
one injury, to Captain Jeff Moss, 
this season. They are undefeated 
in all their dual meets. The men 
were beaten by two Division II 
teams at the Byrant Invitational, 
but went on to win the St. An- 
selm’s Invitational. Tuesday, Sept. 
27, they chalked up another 
victory over Clarkson College. 
The first four runners to cross 
the finish line were all from St. 
Michael’s. . 

Bludevich commented on the 
strategy of his two top runners, 
Whitney McBride and John 
Fournier. “They get the lead fast, 
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Bludevich: This is our year 


stay in the lead, and finish first,” 


Bludevich said. He said the whole 
team has put in a lot of hard 
work and training, but that is 


not the entire key to their suc- 


cess; his team is close. “These 
are a group of individuals that 
are bonded together in a team, 
everyone pulls for everyone else.” 
To Bludevich, this spirit is one 
of the most “encouraging” as- 
pects of cross-country racing. 

Rick Cleary, also coach of the 
men’s team, agreed that “team 
spirit prevails.” “It’s a lot of work,” 
he said, but the men’s team is 
“powerful.” 


Dawn Dunlew: cy,amember of 


the women’s cross country team, 
descirbes the men’s performance 
as “really awesome.” 

McBride, a team captain who 
has led the team to victory sev- 
eral times, feels the team is hav- 
ing “a really strong season.” 

“We're all really supportive of 
each other.” Laughing, he added, 
“When you go through a lot of 
torture together, you get really 
close.” McBride said team mem- 


bers give about three hours a 
day for cross-country and take 
running “really seriously, but we 
have a good time.” 

Team member Dave Jones 
pointed out Bludevich’s ability 
“to get people to do things and 
his great jokes.” McBride added 
“Zaf and Rich are two of the 
best reasons for coming to St. 
Michael's College.” 

The women’s team shares this 
“closeness” and: “enthusiasm,” 
McBride said. Bludevich stated 
that “The women have been 
working very hard since August.” 
Six of the top seven runners are 
second-year students. One of the 
seven, Captain Linda Dunn, has 
only been beaten three times. 
“They need more depth, but are 
constantly improving,” Bludevich 
said. 

Cleary described the women 
as “solid. They're getting estab- 
lished.” 

Bludevich concluded, “Both 
teams put in a lot of time and 
effort” and has “high hopes” for 
them. 





One of the eight points on the “Outrageous Obstacle Course” required Dorm Daze partici- 
pants to dive through an inner tube without touching its sides. Penalty points were added to 
individual scores if the tube was touched. Dorm Daze will be continued Oct. 12-15 with four 
days of events. 


(photo by Chrissy Burtis ) 


Intramural action begins 


Intramurals started last week 
for both men’s soccer and flag 
football. In soccer action the 
Ski Team and the Seamen Drib- 
blers played to a 0-0 tie. St. 
Ichael’s leg overwhelmed the 
SMC Cosmos 4-1. 

In off-campus flag-football it 
was the defenses that won the 
games. The Balls squeaked by 
the Spliffs when their defense 
scored with a safety. The Boca 
Chicas beat the Parasytes 8-6. 

On-campus action saw Senior 
Hall blank the Nads 8-0. In the 
highest scoring game of the week 
the Geeks edged the Brewsers’s 
14-12. 

Women’s intramural soccer 
and flag-football began yesterday. 
The women are playing in a single 
elimination tournament in both 
sports. 

All rosters of co-ed innertube 
water polo arc due tomorrow. 
the «ction wall begin Monday. 


This also will be set up as a 
single elimination tournament... 

All volleyball rosters are due 
in the intramural office by Octo- 
ber 10. Intramural director Kathy 
O'Neill asks that the roster sheets 
be filled out completely before 
being handed in. 


playing intramural tennis should 
sign up in O’Neill’s office by 
Oct 6. It will begin on the 
10th. ef; 

There is a meeting Oct. 13 in 
the Ross Sports Center classroom 
at 6 p.m. for anyone interested 
in beig an official for volleyball. 





TRIVIA QUESTIONS 


1. Name the first major leaguer 
to be voted Rookie of the 
Year and Most Valuable Player 
in the same season. 

2. Name the two colleges that 
played the first intercollegiate 
baseball game. 

3. Player with most grand slam 
homeruns in a career, 23. 


Answers to last week’s questions: 
1. John C. Stevens 
2. Boston Braves 
3. Sonja Henie of Norway. 


Send answers, along with name 
and box number, to post office 
box 2885, campus mail. The 
entry with the most correct 
answers wins a $2 gift certifi- 
cate that will be valid any night 
and can be used towards any 
product in St. Michael’s Rath- 
skellar. 

In case of a tie a winner will 
be chosen by lottery. 
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Can you tell 

if the REGULAR price 
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